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We do not wish to depreciate this, in many respects, 
excellent effort of Mr. Bristow. The impression left 
upon our mind is that it was not light enough to be 
popular and not heavy enough to be grand. 

Perhaps the most successful American composition, 
claiming to be an opera, yet produced, is Eichberg's 
"Doctor of Alcantara." The story is amusing, the 
plot is funny, the situations ludicrous, and the music 
so flippant that it debars criticism from the standard 
of high art. It is little more than the stringing 
together of a few pleasing melodies ; but it accom- 
plishes its object — that of making people laugh. 

J. Remington Fairlamb (it is none of our business, 
but we wish sensible American men would not part 
. either their names or their hair in the middle) is the 
composer of an opera ; but as we have seen only de- 
tached selections in sheet form from it, we reserve an 
opinion until we can witness its presentation com- 
plete. If any one else has written an opera, its feme 
is purely local. 

Now, we do not know that we can contribute much 
toward the accomplishment of so laudable an object 
as the production of a great American opera, but we 
will throw out a hint which came over us while wit- 
nessing the effects of a slave chorus, sung by the 
"genuine article," in the performance of "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." We are the more free to make so 
valuable (?) a suggestion public property since we 
have neither the time, nor, we add with great frank- 
ness, the ability to compose the opera ourselves. 

We premise that the only original music we have 
in this land are the, until lately, unwritten melodies 
of the slaves. Here, then, is the groundwork for the 
libretto. Scene : a Southern plantation before the 
war; characters by "Massa" and "Missus" and 
other white folk, with the slaves as a dark back- 
ground. Mrs. Stowe's novel might serve, as a basis 
for the dramatic situations. Picture, for instance, a 
watch-meeting, when by special favor the slaves have 
been permitted to sing and pray far into the night. 
The darkness rouses in them the most solemn fore- 
bodings of the day of judgment, and they break out 
into that weird hymn : 

MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING. 
Chords. 



My Lord, what a morn-ing, My Lord, what a morning, My 




Lord, what a morning, When de stars be - gin to fall. 
-m — £-n* — m — m — m- 




You'U hear de trumpet sound/ To wake de nations underground, 
Tou'll hear de sinner mourn, To wake, &c. _s 
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Look in my God's right hand, When de stars be-gin to fall. 



You'll hear the Christians shout 

To wake, &c. 
Look in my God's right hand 

When de stars, &c. 

X ft You'll hear the angels sing 
To wake, &c. 
Look in my God's right hand 
When de stars begin to fall. 

Chorus. — My Lord, what a morning ! 

You'll see my Jesus come 

To wake, &c. 
Look in my God's right hand 

When de stars, &c. 
His chariot wheels roll round 

To wake, &c. 
Look in my God's right hand 

When de stars begin to fall. 

Chorus. — My Lord, what a morning ! 

Have you ever approached one of these meetings 
from a distance, catching the first faint sounds as of 



children moaning in their sleep, and then, drawing 
nearer and hearer, it falls upon the ear like the wail 
of a miserere more mournful than that in "Trova- 
tore" — the chant not of death, but of an overbur- 
dened, trembling soul ? 

There is not much of Beethoven or Mozart or Wag- 
ner in these compositions, though we think it would 
puzzle even the latter to put in musical notation these 
hymns as the slaves rendered them. But they con- 
tain themes which in the hands of a master could be 
woven into symphonic form as beautiful as any. 

Change the scene to a camp-meeting, where with 
utter abandon of voice and gesture they give vent to 
their overcharged feelings. The brusque, unshapely 
eloquence of the exhorter excites their fervor to the 
shouting pitch, and, in the midst of the shouting, a 
single voice strikes up, and then, as if by magic, the 
whole assemblage catch the strain and fill the woods 
with the measures of 

THE OLD ARK'S MOVING. 




moving, Let's praise God. ) 

moving, Let's praise God. ) Shout, the old Ark's moving, 




moving, children, The old Ark's moving, Let's praise ( 




Now what do you think he said to me, 

The Old Ark's moving, &c, 
Your God is so high and you so low, 

The Old Ark's, &c, 
That he w!ll never hear you pray, 

The Old Ark's, &c. Chorus. 

I said go 'way, Satan, I don't mind you, 

The Old Ark's, &c, 
For you're nothing but a liar and a conjurer, too, 

The Old Ark's, &c. Chorus. 

You may hang me high, you may stretch me wide, 

The Old Ark's, &c, 
Let the sinners see how free I die, 

The Old Ark's, &c. Chorus. 

Now the excitement is beyond fever heat. The 
brethren and the sisters dance and throw their arms 
wildly about ; they clasp hands, and some, in an ec- 
stasy of joy, embrace each other heartily but not with- 
out discrimination. Varied expressions of delight fill 
the air ; the camp resounds with the stentorian exhor- 
tation of the leader ; and then the surcharged body 
again finds relief in song. With one accord they 
break forth into 



, chorus. 



RISE AND SHINE. 

A — h 



Oh, rise, an' shine, an' give God de glo - ry, glo - ry, 




Bise an' shine, an' give God de glo-ry, glo - ry, Rise an' 

J ^ 




shine, an' give God de glo - ry, glo - ry, for de 

f?:g | g F. C l ? fLfU g^ 




year of Ju - ber - lee. Je - sub car - ry de voting lambs 
Je - sus lead de ole sheep 




in his bo - som, bo - som, Car-ry de young lambs 
by still wa - ters, wa - ters, Lead de ole sheep 




in his bo-som, bo-som, Car-ry de young lambs in his 
by still wa-ters, wa-ters, Lead de ole sheep by still 




bo - som, bo - som, For de year ob Ju - ber - lee. 
wa - ters, wa - ters, For de year , ob Ju - ber - lee. 

_J J m. — ^ — rs • ,-f- J : 



Oh, come on, mourners, get you ready, ready ; 
Come on, mourners, get you ready, ready (bis), 

- For de year ob Juberlee ; 
You may keep your lamps trimmed and burnin', burnin , , 
You may keep your lamps trimmed and burnin , , burnin' (bis), 
For de year ob Juberlee. 

Chorus. — Oh, rise an* shine, &c. 

Oh, come on, children, don't be weary, weary ; 
Come on, children, don't be weary, weary (bis), 

For de year ob Juberlee ; 
Oh, don't you hear dem bells a-ringin', ringin' ? 
Don't you hear dem bells a-ringin', ringin' ? (bis), 

For de year ob Juberlee. 

Chorus. — Oh, rise an' shine. 

The very imperfect manner in which we have 
worked up our idea of the great American opera very 
clearly exhibits our unfitness even fox the task of 
writing so much as the libretto. We trust, however, 
that the "coming composer " wi}l not be discouraged, 
and that he will elaborate and expand and preserve for 
posterity the scenes and songs of the days which will 
pass from earth so soon as education has raised the 
ex-slave out of the degradation and superstitions of 
servitude. 

We do not press the matter upon the minds of those 
not yet prepared for such a work : nor do we ask any 
one to believe us more serious than he may think the 
subject deserves. We will be content to feel that we 
have introduced to the» readers of The Aldine three 
of the characteristic songs of the old slaves, represent- 
ing different styles of musical expression, the solemn, 
the didactic and the jubilant — Horatio C. King. 
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An Anglo-American Artist — Mr. Boughton. 

Americans claim Mr. G. H. Boughton as their 
countryman; for, although born in England, he lived 
in America from the e age of four to twenty-five. His 
artistic accomplishments, however, might well incline 
the English to dispute our claim. His pictures are 
among the best in the Academy, and he paints them 
in a style which he has made his own. Softness is, 
perhaps, their most prominent characteristic : the 
coloring is subdued and tenderly harmonious, pro- 
ducing an effect of reserved and cultivated power. 
The drawing and composition are so well done that it 
needs a trained eye to recognize the difficulties which 
have been overcome ; the result attained being always 
so true and satisfactory, that one takes it for granted 
that it could not have been otherwise. His largest- 
work, this year, represents a length of English mea- 
dow late on an early spring afternoon.,. A brook 
traverses the meadow from end to end, its waters 
being mostly concealed by the grassy banks. A bit 
of woodland occupies the right upper corner of the 
landscape, the trees, whose foliage has scarcely as yet 
begun to bud forth, being given with admirable 
browny depth and softness. Four or five figures give 
a human interpretation and interest to the scene : 
peasants in the costume of a hundred years ago ; 
rosy, wholesome English farmers' daughters, and a 
sturdy young rustic, who is carefully helping the 
young women across the stepping-stones of the brook. 
The fresh, subdued tints of this group are in pleasing 
contrast with the shadowed green of the meadow, 




MOUNT HAYDEN AND MOUNT MORAN. — Thomas Moran 



against which they are relieved. The land shelves 
upward behind them, and the warm sky occupies but 
about a third of the picture's breadth. 

The picture is an excellent example of Mr. 
Boughton's manner. It does not seem to have been 
painted, but to have slowly brightened through a ten- 
der mist, and to have just stopped short of attaining 
complete distinctness. Some of the artist's works 
seem open to the criticism that this mist has not suffi- 
ciently cleared away from them. They are too pale 
and dim, though we feel that the intensity of life is 
there, if only we could raise the veil. But even this 
elusiveness has its charm, as Mr. Boughton is doubt- 
less aware, and so long as it is not employed to con- 
ceal defects, it can hardly be called one itself. 

The other principal canvas is in strong contrast 
with the first, and must be looked at separately ; for, 



as the artist observed, they put each other out. It 
shows us a street corner in New York on a New 
Year's Day in the last century. There are upward 
of twenty figures on the scene, though, owing to the 
judicious grouping, they do not appear as half so 
many. By making the street slope gently down 
toward the spectator, the figures in the background 
are brought clearly into view ; and the technical 
troubles, in the way of making this slope look natural 
instead of unintentional, have been surmounted in a 
very praiseworthy manner. The occasion of so large 
a concourse of persons is indicated by the hospitable 
front door of the governor, which opens on the right 
of the foreground, and through which several indi- 
viduals are passing in and out to make their annual 
compliments to his Excellency. But the real inten- 
tion of the picture is to illustrate another and more 



humorous custom of those times : that, namely, 
which authorized every man to kiss every woman 
whom he met on the first day of the year. It may 
readily be imagined to how many comic and genial 
predicaments this liberty would give rise ; and Mr. 
Boughton has done justice to his theme. In the 
centre of the piece, a delicately beautiful and aristo- 
cratic maiden is pausing in half-amused consternation 
before the awkward bow of a thickset, burly person- 
age, who, to judge by the expression of his highly 
colored visage, evidently means business. To the 
left, a small urchin munching an apple, has planted 
himself in front of a pretty little girl, and is eying 
her rosy cheek as if debating whether it might not 
be sweeter than the apple. So the story is carried 
through a dozen different versions, which space for- 
bids me to particularize. Mr. Boughton deserves 
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especial commendation for the truthful manner in 
which he has treated that most difficult subject — 
snow. His snow crunches beneath the feet, stings 
the hands with coldness, and makes the best of snow- 
balls. In the matter of historical accuracy, as re- 
gards costumes, etc., Mr. Boughton is well versed, 
and he spares no pains to obtain real and typical 
models, and to use them at once wisely and unos- 
tentatiously. 

Another, smaller picture, with a delightful bit of 
fun in it, I can but just mention. Its date is that 
of the earliest settlement of New York, and we see 
the interior of the governor's private office, with him- 
self, broad, placid and jovial, smoking his pipe in the 
chair, while he adjudicates between two big-jawed, 
bony Dutch Americans who have appealed to him to 
settle their dispute. The character and expression of 



THE FALLS OF SNAKE RIVER. — Thomas Moran. 

the three faces are extremely good, and one can 
almost smell the fragrance of the honest governor's 
well-filled pipe. — Mrs. Julian Hawthorne. 



IDAHO SCENERY. 



In the northeastern portion of Idaho is a range of 
mountains known as the Teton Range, taking its name 
from three peaks which were called by the French voy- 
ageurs who discovered them the Three Tetons, from 
their appearance when seen from a distance. Spurs 
of this range extending to'the eastward into the north- 
western corner of Wyoming form part of the scenery 
of the great Yellowstone Park, and the whole elevated 
region constitutes the real Rocky Mountain "divide" 
of this portion of the continent, from which the Yel- 
lowstone River flows eastward to the Missouri, and the 



Snake westward to the Columbia. This region con- 
tains the only really Alpine scenery to be found in 
the Rocky Mountains, and is therefore the more at- 
tractive to and the more frequented by visitors. It is 
reached by stage from Corinne, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, to Fort Hall, and thence either by stage to 
Virginia City or "across country" — the better route 
— direct to the range. 

In a future number of The Aldine we shall give 
a large engraving from a painting by Mr. Thomas 
Moran, showing the Teton Range from a distance. 
In the engraving on the opposite page two of the 
Three Tetons are shown, the view being taken from a 
neighboring peak a little to the southwest and look- 
ing toward Lake Jackson. In it the wild Alpine 
character of the scenery is vividly shown, with the force 
and faithfulness characteristic of this artist. Snake 



